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INTRODUCTION 

The contemporaries oF our beloved New England poet 
are so few in these days that it is a pleasure as great as it is- 
unusual to write a word of introdudlion to such reminiscences 
as these. To listen to or read the words of one who knew 
John G. Whittier in his prime is to live again the past and see 
anew the bard of nature, the hearthstone, and freedom. 

The recoil e<itions that follow record incidents that have 
escaped the historian and the biographer, and are a charming 
addition to the literature that tells of the great poet. 

W. H. H. 
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The Poet's Summers by Bearcamp Water 



CjTIN the pleasant district of the mountain region of 
^J J New Hampshire through which the Bearcamp river 
' ' flows, there stood for many years, near the banks of 
that picturesque stream at West Ossipee, a tavern destined 
to gather around it associations of more than ordinary 
interest. 

It was here at this wayside inn that Whittier passed 
the summers of several years. 

The hotel, known as the Bearcamp River House at the 
time of the poet's residence there, was situated perhaps a 
bowshot distant from the railroad station, and on that side 
faced a wide and sandy road that under a hot August sun 
shimmered with dusty heat. When the train is passing 
West Ossipee the traveler sees from the car window little 
that is sufficiently interesting to fix his attention ; indeed, 
the scenery in either direction from the station is not, as a 
summer resort, particularly inviting; and apart from a 
glimpse of the green and wooded shoulder of a nearby 
mountain, and a bit of meadow with now and then a noble 
elm, the landscape is tame and uninteresting. 

The prospect towards the north and west, from where 
the knoll slopes to the fields and river, however, is a scene 
of considerable attractiveness. 
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•2 REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIEK 

The old tavern of jileasant memory has long been 
gcme — burneci sill and rafter more than a quarter of a 
century ago; and now 
onlythe weeds of neg- 
lect cumber the earth 
where the buildings 
stood. I-ast summer, 
when visiting this 
shrine to which I 
make occasional pil- 
grimages, goldenrod 
was growing in wild 
profusion all about, 
while a vine bearing 
flame-red flowers 
trailed its leafy token 
of nature's charity 
over the half-sunken 
door stone. This 
strange exotic, per- 

DrawnbyJ, Wabkek Tkvkc ^^^P^ brought by SOmO 

MEMORY OF TURKEY STREET Summer guest many 

years ago, had kept 

the tenure of its lonely 

life and, like Alice's posies that grew in the moss on the 

roof of the "House of Seven Gables," bloomed perennially 

111 alien soil. 

Here at the turn of the road, on the sandy knoll, a 
tavern has stood from time out of mind. Here, long before 
the railroad was built, the yellow I borough braced stage, on 
its way from Center Harbor to the great Notch mountains, 
was accustomed to pull up, change horses and allow passen- 
sengers, who felt the oppression of the muggy weather, to 
alight and seek such temporary refreshment as circum- 
stances justified, for the long and hilly road leading up 
from the lake country was dusty on those sultry dog-day 
afternoons of long ago. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIEK X 

Fairly comfortable, and well enough kept, Ames' 
Tavern, as the house was called in those times, was a land- 
mark, known through all the country round about ; by 
night its piazza lantern was a beacon of joy to the belated 
traveler faring along the dark road that tunnelled the 
mountain shadow. And so the uneventful years went by 
and time went on, until Ames' Tavern became Banks' Hotel 
and many a distinguished guest sat at the table in the long, 
unpainted dining room. Among them was Starr King 
who, with pen more graphic than Irving's, wrote the only 
permanent literature of our mountains, lakes and rivers ; 
the painter Inness 
who, like Turner, 
though greater 
than' Turner, saw 
nature's colors as 
they are, hated 
conventionalism 
and scorned such 
as paint platters of 
boiled ham and 
empty Sclinapps 
bottles in the name 
of art ; George L. 
Brown, called the 
American Claude 
because of the at- 
mosphere of his 
painted skies; 
Chanipney of Con- 
way who, in his 

simpleway.painted ^^^^^^^ j,^,^^^ „ ^,„^^^^ 

things as they look ^^^^. ^.^^^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^.^^ 

to one of healthful 
mind ; and it may 

be that genial Tom Hill, he whose "Golden Gate" was the 
admiration of the world, came over from Chocorua Lake 
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4 REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIER 

to see the mountain of romance and tragedy from Whit- 
tier's favorite viewpoint. 

These great men, unfettered by the delusions of the 
plaster-cast copying school — that refuge of the shiftless, 
that false light that lures the unwarned art student, — these 
great men have stayed for a time by Bearcamp Water. I 
fancy, too, that Lady Blanche, the disowned daughter of 
the Earl of Gainsborough of Exton Hall, living in her little 
cottage under Humphrey's Ledge by the Saco, came in the 
brilliant autumn weather to see Chocorua across pleasant 
Bearcamp Water. 

Thus was the old hostelry glorified. There were 
giants in those days. 

In early stage-coach times in New Hampshire country 
taverns were built after two different architectural models, 
both characteristic. One type was tall and thin, like the 
houses in a toy Noah's Ark; while the other, less tall but 
much wider, had a square-pitch roof and a long, rambling 
ell. Something after this last-named fashion was the Bear- 
camp River House. 

A walk of a few rods westward from the station, to 
where a group of tall trees cast their morning shadow over 
the wild tangle of weeds and bloom that fringe the half- 
filled cellar of the burned hotel, brings into view a scene of 
rural quiet and diversified beauty. At the foot of the slope, 
and beneath the overhanging branches of maples and 
water willows flows the Bearcamp, the river of the poet's 
theme. Close by, and almost on the banks of the stream, 
the rosd runs and by its side are the few houses of the 
little hamlet ; nearest among them is the schoolhouse where 
Whittier sometimes went and talked to the children. He 
was fond of children. I have seen him walking hand in 
hand with a little child, her arms filled with great bunches 
of goldenrod they had gathered by the side of the road. 
A picture for a Millais to paint. To the right of the street 
are fields and meadows where glimpses of the river may be 
seen winding its sinuous way down from Sandwich Notch ; 
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REMINMSCGNXES OF WHITTIEK 5 

far beyond, over wooded foothills, half circling the view, is 
a mountain range. 

Whittier never went far away from the hotel. The 
river interested him and, if the distance did not seem too 
great, he would go to see some particularly graceful sweep 
of the stream where it flowed beneath the shade of leaning 
trees. I well remember a path leading to a bend in the 
river where a group of maples sheltered the path and flung 
their shadows far out over the water. He was quick to see 
the finer aspects of nature, but would remain silent for 
some time contemplating the scene before speaking of what 
he saw. Was it not Walpole who would sit by the hour 
with some friend without saying a word, calling it "Sociable 
Silence"? On one occasion, when I had accompanied him 
to this spot by the river side, he silently watched the play 
of sunlight through the foliage as it wove fantastic figures 
upon the grass and the water, and then asked if the shadow 
on the still pool did not look like fingers of a hand. The 
reader will cai! to mind the lines in "Sunset on the Bear- 
camp" : 

"The drowsy maple shadows resi 
Like lingers on ils lip.s." 

The morning was oppressively warm and he wore a 
long linen duster, and had the pockets foil of peaches of 
which he gave me a large share. 

There are noble elms on the intervale; a particularly 
fine one stands near the road leading to the Knox farm. 
In the shade of this tree Whittier sometimes sat alone, 
thoughtfully listening to a vireo singing high overhead in 
the thick foliage. When he sat alone under his tree no 
one presumed to intrude upon him. Indeed, if one desired 
to retain his friend.ship, it was well to keep away when he 
chose to he by himself, and sometimes it was best to be a 
better listener than talker. 

While the Sandwich range may be seen advantageously 
from the vicinity of the Bearcamp, it is the view of Cho- 
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6 REMtMSCENCES OF WHITTIEK 

corua that Whittier admired most of all the peaks. The 
view pictured in the accompanying illustration was sketched 
from the hill road, on the south side of the river, and is the 
one considered best by both Whittier and Lucy Larcom. 
Although the lake cannot be seen, the Bearcamp river 
flowing through the foreground admirably takes its place 
as an element in the landscape. 

Some time after making the sketch I received a letter 
from the poet in which he said: 

I sympathize wilh thee in thy love of the New Hampshire hills, and 
Chocorua is the most beautiful and slriking of all. 

Another time he wrote concerning the view of Cho- 
corua from The Weirs, which he had not seen : 

AMKsnuKy. 10th Month. 
My Dkar I-'riknii,— I thank thee heartily for ihy picture from The 
Weiis. It is the most beautiful vien of the lake 1 have seen. I sh»ll 
frame it and hang it in my study, for it is a picture one cannot lire of. 
I have never been at Sanborn's, but if my life is spared I hope some day 
lo look from his piazza. 

Again thanking thee, I am very truly Ihy friend. 

JOHN G. WHITTlKk. 

"Among the Hills" was written while at the Bearcamp 
House. The incident upon which the sentiment of the 
poem depends was slender. The poet and some friends 
accompanied the landlord's daughter, when she went one 
afternoon to a farmhouse on the Tamworth road to buy 
butter. This road was known locally as "Turkey Street." 
The sunset deepened into twilight and twilight into night 
as they drove homeward ; the changing scene ever appeal- 
ing to his artistic perception as 

■'Sounding the summer night, the stars 
Dropped down their golden plummets." 

"Voyage of the Jettie" had a special interest to the 
author as the verses were written to amuse an invalid 
friend. The poem describes a real incident. A gentleman 
had brought a dory from the city to place on the Bearcamp 
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REMINISCENCES OF WIIITTIEK I 

river. This little boat he named "Jettie," in honor of 
Jettie Morrill, a beautiful young girl, one of the poet's 
friends. A number of distinguished people were present 
at the launching, and no great ship was ever floated more 
auspiciously. 

No one more enjoyed seeing others happy than did 
Whittier, though he was annoyed if strangers sought him 
out of mere curiosity ; at such limes he would get away if 
he could. His innate humor would, however, come to his 
rescue when hopelessly caught. Once a man from some- 
where out West called to see him. "He extravagantly 
praised my work," said the poet, "and all the time called 
me VVhittaker." 

It is doubtful if any except those intimately acquainted 
with him even suspected how keenly he appreciated the 
humorous, and how quickly he saw the amusing side of 
things. He liked a good story and a good joke, as I more 
than once had opportunity to know. 

One morning, returning late from a walk, breakfast 
was nearly over when I entered the dining-room ; Whittier 
and many of the guests were there; upon seeing me he 
arose and said, with anxiety in his voice, "I am very glad 
to see thee this morning," 

All looked uj), wondering why the distinguished man 
thus addressed a stranger. 

"Why this morning.'" 

"ISecause," he replied, "the sheriff came down from 
Conway last night and took a man, and I was afraid it was 
thee." 

While the Indian left a small budget of sweet-sound- 
ing names, and traces of a faith wiser than science, the tra- 
ditions he cherished are dim as the tints of a fading daguer- 
reotype, and are fast becoming lost to the literature of our 
hilts. The views Whittier held were so little pes,simistic 
that he cheerfully accepted the destiny manifested by the 
passing time. 
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B KEMINtSCENCES OF WHITTIEK 

"A^UTcd that He whose piegence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills 

"The simple faiih remains, that He 
Will du, whatever that may be, 
1'he best alike for man and tree." 

One day, while speaking of the slender record of prim- 
ative romance that is left, he said : "Have you been at Me!- 
vin?" Upon being answered in the negative he remained 
silent, and I thoughtlessly asked if there really was a great 
Indian mound at Melvin by the lake. His answer was 
deserved. "Thee should not inquire too curiously." Mel- 
vin is the small village at the fool of Ossipee mountain, 
where the gigantic Iridian skeleton is said to have been 
found that furnished the motive for his poem, "The Grave 
by the Lakeside." Some one said the verses were inaccu- 
rately located. The fact that he had never been at Melvin 
affords no license to that sort of criticism that fails to dis- 
tinguish between the privileges of poetical expression and 
the compilation of a directory. 

By nature Whittier was firm, very firm; by instinct a 
dignified gentleman ; by habit well dressed, scrupulously 
neat and tidy in ap[)earance. He had no sympathy for the 
hermit who turned his unwashed face away from the sun- 
light, the blue sky and the eyes of his fellow men. He did 
not like Thoreau's habits of living ; he did not believe that 
willful disregard of personal appearance was a mark or pre- 
rogative of talent. 

I'^ was a merry group that, in those radiant summer 
days, sat around the old-fashioned tables in the square din- 
ing-room in the tavern by the flowery banks of the Bear- 
camp ; and now to us who are drifting down the stream of 
time, on whose shores the poppies of oblivion grow, the 
bloom by that mountain river is bright to the eye of 



ment seems remarkable, inasmuch as in his work there is 
constant evidence of sympathetic estimation not only of 
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KEMtNISCENCES OF WHITTIEB H 

positive color but ot hues of color. Repeatedly has he 
directed my attention to the most delicate tints in a land- 
scape. These lines occur in "Sunset on the Eearcamp." 
"The gold against the amethyst, 
The green against the rose." 

Among Whitlier's most highly esteemed friends at the 
Hearcanip was Lucy Larconi, who assisted in compiling 
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"Songs of Three Centuries." She was a most estimable 
woman, whose presence brought sunshine into the grayest 
day. 

Charles W. Palfrey said to me that Webster was the 
only great man he knew whw was not at first sight disap- 
pointing. This is the best description I can give of John 
G. Whittier. If you knew him you had found your Sir 
Galahad. I have never seen a really satisfactory likeness 
of him, either photographed or engraved. They all lack 
the repose — the inherent nobility of his nature. 

As the years pass and people study nature more, and 
ostentatious pedantry less, and as the perfection of beauty 
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10 REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIEK 



is realized by the true use of the faculties of seeing, think- 
ing and reflecting, the poet Whittier becomes one of the 
noblest translators of the grandeur, goodness and beauty 
of the Creator's work. No state, no spot on earth, has 
been more honored than has New Hampshire by that tri- 
umvirate, as it were, of genius, Whittier, Inness and 
Starr King. 



It is summer by the Bearcamp. Years and years are 
gone. The stream appears less wide; the trees are larger, 
their shadows upon the water deeper. 

I mark the low flight of the swallows and hear the cry 
of a bittern far away on the meadow. The sentinel pines 
on the hill are stirred to solemn sound by the wind. My 
spaniel barks at a rain crow in the hedge — it wi!l rain 
to-morrow. 

Over tbe river and beyond the meadow and the wooded 
hills rises Chocorua, the mountain of the Indian's maledic- 
tion — the mountain whose shadow is as the shadow of 
tragedy. The mountain of hateful memory — yet the most 
beautiful of the White Hills. 

I sit by my friendship fire while the day fades. It is 
sunset on the Bearcamp. 



WILD TANGLE OF WEEUS 
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PART II 
By River, Lake and Sea 

l^y J. Wauhkn Tuvyc. 



Cjt\F THE Indian lighted his way into history by the 
J j flame of his firebrand, the same lurid torch cast his 
shadow darkly upon the legendary page ; so that 
the story of Chocnrua, whether told by Drake in stolid 
prose, or gracefully written by Mrs. Child, the picture is 
dark and gloomy. Of this tragedy, that for a time spread 
the blight of superstitious fear over the Httle settlement of 
pioneers at the foot of the mountain that now bears the old 
Sachem's name, Whittier has said little. That the subject 
was in many ways distasteful to him I am certain. The 
larger portion of his later work is, as the reader knows, 
brightly illuminated by a strong light of cheerfulness. His 
early poem, "Mogg Megone," in later life, when he had 
triumphed over the disappointments of earlier years, he 
gladly would have taken out of his books. 

It matters little whether the revengeful rifle of Camp- 
bell, or the bullet of the white hunter closed the earthly 
pilgrimage of Chocorua on the top of the wild crag that 
now bears his name; the peak, like La Maladetta of the 
Pyrenees, became the mountain of the curse; the valley 
desolate; where spring was verdureless, and autumn's 
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harvest was but wind-drifted cinders on fire swept fields : 
where the sedge was withered by the lake and no bird 



CHOCOKUA FROM THE SACO 

The story was too dark and stormy for Whittier to 
contemplate. So the legend of Chocorua passed from a 
hand capable of giving it a place in permanent poetry. 

In a previous chapter the mirth-loving element in 
Whittier's nature was spoken of: and now, as I reluctantly 
take leave of the Valley of the Hearcamp to visit other 
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REMINISCEN'CES OF WHITTIEK 13 

scenes with the poet, memory recalls a morning when the 
little coterie of friends went to see the cardinal flowers 
and harebells that grev by Chocorua brook. Whittier 
came to where I was painting, and kindly invited me to 
accompany them. Half an hour had pa.ssed, and the work 
was still unfinished, when a rosy-cheeked girl came and 
said: 

"Won't you please come over to Chocorua river now?" 

"O yes, of course." 

When we came near to where the people were, 
Whittier, who had purposely sent the little miss to bring 
me, said : 

"I knew thee would come; beauty is stronger than my 
art." 

The laugh on my account had hardly passed, when a 
young lady said there were to be tableaux in the park^r 
that evening, and one picture would represent Turks carry- 
ing off a Christian." 

"Does thee want me to take the part?" asked Mr. 
Whittier. 

"O you can't, you are a Quaker," replied the girl, who_ 
realizing what she had said, quickly added, "O I mean we 
want a young man." 

"Thee hasn't bettered it much," said the poet; and 
then the laugh was on somebody else. 

At his suggestion I was preparing for publication a 
little portfolio of sketches of lake country scenery. 

"What will thee call thy book?" he one day asked. 

"Why, how will Lake Country Gems do?" 

"Thee had better let others call them gems," he 
replied, with a smile I wish you could have seen. 

It was tho.se who knew him least of all, who have 
written of this dignified but mirth-loving man as a 
"staid" Quaker. It is true, he might have given a 
stranger the impression that he was bashful ; even unso- 
ciable. I have seen him standing apart from others in 
the sitting room, by the fireplace, thoughtfully looking at 
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14 KEMINISCENCES OF WHITTIER 

the thin clouds of smoke as they climbed up from the 
slowly burning logs ; then, abruptly turning away, leave 
the room and walk on the piazza a few minutes, speaking 
to no one ; then he would return to the fireplace, and again 
silently regard the smoke wreaths wandering in fantastic 
shapes above the flame. There had been years of bitter- 
ness and discontent in early manhood. Did those days 
return in memory? 

While he was never boastful, he held his art upon too 
high a plane to measure its worth by money alone. Not 



Dnwotur this Maguincbv J. Warren Thvhg 
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costliest magnum of Garda's yellow wine, mellowest vintage 
of old Spain, could have bought a line in its praise 

Which of his poems do I think the sweetest ? "Bene- 
dicite." 

One fall, when he stayed in the hill country later than 
usual, there was a husking at Knox's farm and a humorous 
poem, that he wrote about the supposed adventures of a 
party on the mountain, was read by Miss Larcom. The 
lines, largely personal, were more amusing to friends, who 
heard them read that evening, than they now would be to 
strangers should they see the verses in print. 

Miss Larcom not only assisted Whittier in editorial 
work, but while at the Bearcamp wrote the sweet verses 
entitled "Life Everlasting," suggested by the white flower 
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REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIEB 15 

that grows abundantly by the river bank. 

Miss Larcom gave its present appropriate name to 
Mount Faugus. 

When quite a young man, VVhittier for a short time 
worked in a little shoe shop in Chester. He asked me if I 
had seen the "Devil's Den," a rocky cavern near the shore 
of Lake Massabesic, saying that he himself had been 
there. He wrote some verses, now long since out of print, 
about the cavern. One of the verses is given below: 

"The feais of man to this place have lent 
A terror which Nature never meant, 
For who hath wandered, with curious eye, 
This ditn and shadowy cavern by, 

Which might not beseem so lonely a spot." 

Some one has said he always smoked a new clay pipe. 
He never smoked at all ; if he did I never knew it. 

The painter Bradford Whittier held in high esteem, 
and to him dedicated the beautiful poem "Amy Wenl- 
worth." This eminent artist, a gentleman of the old 
school, and one of the most approachable of men, had a 
studio in 23d street. New York. I well remember not only 
his genial manner, but the almost luxurious appointments 
of his large, ideal studio ; everything was tidy even to 
fastidiousness. An excellent reproduction of his painting, 
"Homeward'Bound," is in possession of the Varney School 
at Manchester. 

Peasants living in the mountains of North Wales will 
tell you that he who sleeps a night on Snowdon will wake 
up inspired. If dwellers in our mountains were given to 
like aphorisms the hills about Lake Asquam might claim 
two instances of the influence of environment. Here, on 
Shepard Hill, Whittier composed one of his most graphi- 
cally beautiful poems of nature, "Storm on Lake Asquam," 
a picture wherein the pen is mightier than the pencil. 

"Thunderous and vasl, a fire-veined darkness swept 
Over the rough, pine-bearded Asquam range ; 
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A wraith of tempest, nonderful and strange. 
From peak to peak the cloudjp giani stepped." 

The view from these hills inspired Walter I'easlei 
charming "Ode to Lake Asqiiam." 

"Fair Asquam, nestling in thy vale. 

When: all is peace and ret>t, 

Whose islands on ihy bosom sleep 

As on a mother's breast^ 

I dream by thee lil] evening shades 

Upon thy waves I see; 
Then turn from thy beatitudes 
To leave my peace with thee." 




WHITTIER PINK 

When Whittier went to Sturtevant's, near Center Har- 
bor, he and his friends and relatives occupied nearly every 
room in the house, as they did at the Bearcamp. The 
gigantic pine on the Sturtevant farm, now called the 
"Whittier Pine," was his special admiration. I am certain 
that he regarded this as the noblest tree he knew; the out- 
look from beneath its shade is far-reaching, and when 
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REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIER 17 

stirred by the breeze, from the lake below, its somber 
tones dominate all other sounds. 

"Dark Tilanon his Sunset Hill 
Of time and change defiant I 
How dwarfed the common woodland seemed, 
Before the old-time giant 1" 

In the next verse, gentle reader, do you fancy yon can 
see the reflection of a thought apart from Che lonely pine? 
He had trodden the wine-press alone. 
"Wasit thehaif-ui 



The weariness of unshared power. 
The loneliness of greatness." 

He spoke often of a view of the Belknap mountains, as 
seen about midway between Center Harbor and The Weirs. 
The shores of Lake Winnipesaukee are always picturesque, 
and this one especially pleased him. The mountain land- 
scape made deep impressions upon his mind, and he never 
forgot a view he once had seen and admired. The Fran- 
conia range from the Pemigewasset is undoubtedly one of 
the most completely beautiful mountain scenes in New 
Hampshire. Of this picture he wrote: 

"Once more, O mountains of the North unveil 

Your brows and lay your cloudy mantles by! 

And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail 

Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 
Vour mighty shapes, and let (he sunshine weave 
Its golden net'work in your belting woods." 

While in the West I received a letter from the little 
girl who had been so much the poet's companion in the 
north country. A portion of the letter follows: 

Mv Dear Papa.— We were in Danvers last week, and went to Oak 
Knoll to see Mr. Whittier. Lucy Larcom was there. She talked of 
the nice summer days when we were at the Bearcamp in the White Moun- 
tains. Then Mr. Whitiier said it was a shame the bouse burned, for be so 
much enjoyed going there. He said it was only a few days ago that he 
was thinking of you, and wondered why you had gone so fat away from 
the 
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Once, when Miss Larconi was talking to me. I saw iiim standing a 
Rule back fiom a window be forewhlch nas a partly lifted curtain. 
The s»n nas shining in and fell on him ; it made the best picture I ever 
saw of him. Ke is tail and straight, with black eyes and while beard. I 
■hough), as I looked at him there, of a poem you taught me : 
"One man at least I know 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard." 

It was my good fortune, 

'^ a few years ago, to meet at 

Rocks Village, on the Merri- 

■ mac, an aged lady — "the 

whitehaired villager" — the 

mother of Mrs. Rebecca 

Davis. In her girlhood she 

was a playmate of Mary 

Ingalls, the village maiden 

who married the expatriated 

count Francois Vibert. She 

. remembered the graceful 

I ways of the count and the 

I sweet disposition of the girl. 

Al the time of my visit the 

house where Mary Ingalls 

J lived was still standing. Whit- 

wniTTiER'Si.lTTLK FRlKNl»tier has beautifully told the 

MABELI.E romantic story in "The 

Countess." 

The "garden room" at the Amesbury home remains 

nearly as the poet left it. Here he wrote "The Pressed 

Gentian." It was his habit to stand by a window and watch 

the wandering clouds, the drift of the rain, or the falling 

snow. When want followed them as a shadow there was 

thoughtfulness in his heart for all of God's creatures ; ht; did 

not turn away from present need, hoping in the hereafter 

to gather interest on affected tears for far-away ills, but 

when snow was deep and winds cruel threw crumbs to the 

junco, the song-sparrow and the robin redbreast. 
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In a drawer of a cabinet in this room are two minia- 
tures painted on ivory. One is a portrait of Whittier at 
the age of twenty-two; the other is Evelina Bray at seven- 
teen. It is an attractive face, with large, expressive brown 



OAR KNOLL, UANVEKS 

eyes, rosy cheeks, and month indicating firmness as well as 
a mirthful disposition; in her brown hair is lightly twined 
a wreath of small flowers; perhaps the single wild roses 
that trail in hedges by seaside roads. This young girl was 
an acquaintance of academy days, and lived in Marblehead. 
On an early June morning Whittier walked over from 
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20 REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIER 

Salem to see her, but she could not ask him in. Both 
families were opposed to the attachment; hers because he 
was a Quaker, and his because she was not a Quaker. It 
was hopeless, but they walked together down to the old 
wharf, and to the ruined fort. 

Morning fell rose-red upon the sea, upon sails that 
passed and were lost to sight, upon boats that rocked on 
the falling tide, and breaking through the ruined parapets 
of the old gray fort, lay in paths of alternate light and 
shade upon the earth. Then she, seeing that he was stand- 
ing in gloom, stepped out of the light ant! stood by his side 
in the shadow. Was it prophetic of destiny ? 

Then beautiful Evelina Bray and John G. Whittier, 
separated by a faith that was unfaith, parted never to 
meet again. 



When the sun rose the breeze brought in from the 
ebbing tide the heavy scents of the sea; the slow current 
of the air trailed a thin veil of mist among the black cones 
of the pointed firs, and all along my way from Salem to 
Marblehead the morning was awakening with sounds of a 
new summer day. 

It was the same road that, two-thirds of a century 
before, Whittier walked to see Evelina Bray. 
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